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THE EFFECT OF GROUP FAILURE AND 
SUCCESS ON SOCIAL STATUS 


RICK F. HEBER and MARY E. HEBER 
Michigan State University* 


A great deal of space in the recent educational and psychological 
literature has been taken up with research attempting to relate 
social status—also called social distance, selection-rejection, etc.— 
with everything from school achievement to socio-economic level. 
Most of these studies have used a correlation technique, simply 
measuring a group of individuals on a variety of traits or abilities 
and then computing a host of correlations. This method may dis- 
cover various traits etc. which are related to, and which have ele- 
ments in common with social status but it will not provide us with 
any insight as to the basic mechanisms underlying the determina- 
tion of social relationships within a group. Only by altering con- 
ditions in the group experimentally, and measuring the effect of 
the change, will we be able to get at the basic phenomena which 
determine and affect social status in the group. The present study 
is an attempt to do this. 

Kinney (1) has shown that children placed in small flexible 
groups tended to rise in social acceptance by classmates, as meas- 
ured by the sociogram. Bion (2), studying the hostility which fre- 
quently arises in groups, concludes that this hostility results from 
a distinction between group and member, and that each member 
making up the group attributes certain characteristics to the group 
as a whole. This experiment measures the effect of group success 
and failure upon the social relationships within the group. 


HYPOTHESES 


The experiment is designed as a test of three hypotheses: 
(1) Children already known to each other in the classroom, 
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when placed in a small group with a common goal, will tend to 
raise their social ratings of each other as a result of such group 
experience. 

(2) Children placed in the small group with a common goal, will 
tend to lower their social ratings of each other if the group experi- 
ences failure, or raise their social ratings of each other if the group 
experiences success. 

(3) The effect of these small group experiences is temporary, 
social relations returning to their pre-group level shortly after 
cessation of the group activity. 


SAMPLE 


Our sample comprised two classes, a second and a fourth grade, 
from a public school located in a small suburban village. Children 
making up the sample were predominately from middle-income, 
village homes. In each class six groups of four members each were 
formed, giving a total sample of forty-eight. 


PROCEDURE 


The Cunningham Social Distance Scale (3), slightly modified, 
was administered twice to the second and fourth grade classes com- 
prising our sample, with a two-week interval between testings. The 
modification of the scale consisted of having each child print the 
name of the child being rated, in one of the five categories of the 
scale. This was done, in lieu of the usual checking procedure, to 
enhance perception of the child as he was being rated. 

With the Social Distance Scale, of course, each child rates every 
other child in the class in one of five categories, assumed to be on a 
continuum from most positive (Would like him for a very close 
friend) to most negative (Wish he weren’t in our room). 

Four-member groups were arranged in such a way that each 
member of the group had rated each other member of the group in 
the same category on both tests. Thus, the pre-group social ratings 
were exactly the same during both administrations of the scale. 
Good reliability between the two administrations of the scale, as 
indicated by seventy-three per cent agreement in the specific cate- 
gories, made it possible for the groups to be made up in this man- 
ner. Further, two types of groups were formed: a high social status 
group and a low social status group. With four persons to a group 
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there were twelve ratings in each group. In the high social status 
groups one or two ratings were in the neutral category with the 
rest in the two positive categories. The low social status groups had 
one or two ratings in the neutral category with the rest in the nega- 
tive categories. 

In determining the mean social status of these groups, each cate- 
gory was given equal weighting, i.e., from five for the most positive 
to one for the most negative. One high and one low status group 
was assigned to each of the three experimental conditions—group 
failure, group success, and a neutral group which served as a con- 
trol. 

An arithmetic test was chosen to induce artificial failure and 
success. The test for each group was put on one sheet, with each 
member assigned an equal number of problems to solve. 

The actual procedure was as follows: The teacher told the class 
they were to be grouped into teams for a very important test. Be- 
fore further instructions were given, the teams were grouped, each 
team sitting together at one table. The children were then told 
that each team would receive one grade for all members, the grade 
received being dependent upon how well the group did on the test. 
They were told the grade received was to count on their report 
cards. 

Following administration of the arithmetic test a short inter- 
val was allowed, to enable the teacher to fake correction of the 
papers. Then the success groups were told that they had done very 
well, the failure groups that they had done very poorly, and the 
neutral groups that their papers had not yet been corrected. Very 
shortly after presentation of the results, the Cunningham Social 
Distance Scale was administered again. This comprised the main 
phase of the experiment. To test permanence of any effect of fail- 
ure or success, the Social Distance Scale was again administered 
one week following the group experience. 


PRESENTATION OF RESULTS 


There were no significant differences between the second and 
fourth grades, so these are combined in the tables. Thus, there are 
two high social status groups and two low social status groups for 
each condition. In each group we have four members, giving an N 
of 8 for the high and also for the low social status groups and an N 
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Taste I.—Mean Socrat Status Berore GrovuPpinG, FoLLowine Trsr 
AND AFTER INTERVAL 





Failure Neutral Success 





Pre- | After | After | Pre- After | Pre- | After | After 
group | failure |interval)| grou rom | interval} group | success |interva] 





High social 4.3 | 3.7 | 3.9 | 4.2 | 4.6 4.2 |} 4.1) 4.4 | 4.2 
status groups 

Significance NS | NS NS | NS NS | NS 

Low social 2.1} 3.0 | 2.7 | 2.2 | 4.1 2.7 | 2.2) 4.1 | 3.1 
status groups 

Significance .01; NS .01; NS Ol; = .05 


High and low 3.2/3.4 | 3.3 | 3.2/4.4 | 3.4 | 3.2) 4.3 | 3.7 


combined 
Significance NS | NS .01; NS .01; .10 
































of 16 for the high and low status groups combined. Table I gives the 
mean social ratings of all groups prior to grouping, after the test, 
and following the one-week interval. 

The significance of the difference between each group mean and 
mean social status before grouping is shown in alternate rows of 
the table, as evaluated by the ‘t’ test. For example, the mean social 
status of the high social status group before grouping was 4.3. After 
group failure the mean dropped to 3.7, but the difference between 
these means was not significant (NS). After a one-week interval 
mean social status rose slightly to 3.9, and this mean also was not 
significantly different from the pre-group mean. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


Table I shows that most groups rated each other higher in social 
status after group experience. The only exception is the high social 
status group after failure. When high and low groups are combined, 
even group failure produced an increase, though it is not significant. 

As to the nature of the group experience, Table I shows that 
successful group experience and neutral group experience produce 
approximately the same increase in social status. Both these con- 
ditions produce much larger increases in social status than the 
failure condition. Additional computations show that the increase 
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in success groups and neutral groups, is significantly larger than 
the increase in the failure groups at the 0.01 level. 

In the high social status groups, although there was no significant 
change from the pre-group social ratings to the ratings immediately 
following failure, there was a decrease in mean social rating of 
—0.58 compared with an increase of 0.42 in the neutral groups. This 
difference was significant at the 0.01 level yielding a ‘t’ of 2.94. 

In the groups low in social ratings prior to grouping we have 
a slightly different picture. In all three groups, failure, neutral 
and success, the mean social status showed a rise after the group 
experience which was highly significant in all cases. Though the 
failure group went up in social status, the neutral and success 
groups went up more. In the low social status groups, the effect 
of the group experience over-compensated for any decremental 
effect of failure. 

Combining the low and high social status groups, we find the 
failure group showing a mean increase of (0.2), not significant, the 
success group increases (1.1), highly significant, and the neutral 
group increases (1.2), highly significant. Testing the difference be- 
tween increase in failure groups (0.21) and increase in neutral 
groups (1.17), we find it to be significant at the 0.01 level, yielding 
a ‘t’ of 2.96. 

Nowhere are the differences between success and neutral groups 
significant. The parallel between changes in the neutral and suc- 
cess groups is striking. 

To check the permanence of any effect of success and failure 
upon the social ratings, the Social Distance scale was again ad- 
ministered following the lapse of a week. The differences between 
the pre-group social status and the status following the one-week 
interval were not statistically significant except in the case of the 
success groups. In the low social status success groups, the social 
ratings were still significantly above the pre-group ratings after 
the one-week interval. Even combining both high and low status 
success groups, the difference is still significant at a 0.10 level. So 
we have a picture of all groups returning to their original pre- 
group ratings after a one-week interval except for the success 
groups. It would appear that the effects of group success upon the 
social ratings of the members of the group are a little more perma- 
nent. This is striking in view of the parallel rise following the group 
experience for the neutral and success groups. 
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Summing the results we can say that where the social ratings 
were high prior to grouping; group failure had a decremental effect 
upon the social relationships of the group, the effect however being 
temporary, the groups being back at their original level following 
a one-week interval. Where the social ratings were low prior to 
grouping, the group experience improved the social relations of 
the groups. Taking the high and low status groups combined there 
was no change in the groups experiencing failure, the positive ef- 
fect of the group experience balancing the negative effect of fail- 
ure. The neutral and success groups show a parallel rise following 
group experience, the effect in the case of the success groups show- 
ing greater permanence. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) In general social status among children of elementary school 
age will tend to rise following common small group experience. 

(2) Social status among children of elementary school age will 
tend to decrease if the group experiences failure in an activity. 

(3) As measured by rise in social status there appears to be no 
differential effect of group success in an activity over a group ac- 
tivity in which neither success nor failure are experienced. 

(4) The effect of these common group experiences appears to 
be temporary, except where the group experiences success, in which 
case the effect shows greater permanence. 
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LEARNING TO DEAL WITH STRESS 
SITUATIONS 


VOLNEY FAW 


Lewis and Clark College 


“T am afraid that I will ‘blow up’ when I give my after-dinner 
speech in speech class.” 

“The very thought of asking my boss for a raise makes my knees 
quiver.” 

“When I think of final examinations my mind goes blank.”’ 

“Every time the professor calls on me in class it scares me so 
badly I forget everything I know.” 

These are actual statements of college students expressing the 
difficulty they encounter in dealing with stress situations. “How 
can we learn to handle these situations comfortably?” they ask. 

Persons in responsible positions raise the same question. “My 
men act like a well-drilled team after basic military training, but 
I always ask myself, ‘Now which ones are going to go to pieces 
when they see action?’ ” 

“This fellow looked good in football practice but when he got 
out there in our first game he seemed to forget everything he had 
learned.” 

“Life in our society seems to run smoothly. People are well-ad- 
justed and happy. But just let a crisis come, like the mythical man 
from Mars—and then see how wild they get.” : 

These statements from the military leader, the coach, and the 
political leader reflect the same concern with behavior in stress 
situations. 

A more sophisticated statement of the problem comes from Dol- 
lard and Miller (1): 


“Theories and experiments on the higher mental processes have dealt al- 
most exclusively with the solution of problems in the physical environment. 
They have largely neglected the process of solving social and emotional prob- 
lems. The same emphasis pervades the school curriculum. It stresses arith- 
metic, physical science, and other ways of solving problems in the physical 
environment but does not give any comparable training in the technique for 
handling emotional problems.” 


This study is an attempt to evaluate personality-oriented teach- 
135 
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ing as it relates to personal adjustment. It is a continuation of the 
interest which prompted an earlier study by the writer (2), in- 
volving the adaptation of client-centered counseling methods to 
the classroom. 

More specifically, this study attempts to find out whether per- 
sons subjected to one kind of learning situation deal with a crisis 
more or less comfortably than persons in other learning conditions. 
Groups of normal, fairly well-adjusted college students were sub- 
jected to controlled learning situations and then observed in an 
experimentally induced stress situation. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL STRESS SITUATION 


The stress situation which the students were to encounter after 
having been subjected to different learning situations was as fol- 
lows: Students in General Psychology were encouraged to believe 
that all course examinations would be announced two weeks in 
advance and that there would be no surprise examinations. A pe- 
riod was selected when an examination was least expected—the 
first period after a short school vacation. The instructor came to 
the class with a stack of mimeographed test items. He informed 
the class that he was aware that they had fallen behind in their 
reading so was forced to give an examination. The test items were 
divided into four sections and students were informed that they 
would be allowed three minutes to complete each section. The in- 
structor timed each section and when he observed the students to 
be about three quarters of the way through called time regardless 
of whether or not the three minutes were up. It was thought that 
the experience of not being able to complete the task would add to 
the stress. At the end of the first section the instructor made the 
following remarks: 


“Now I realize that you must be rather upset by this whole thing. Just 
relax because the next section is a little more difficult than the first section. 
The best way I know to induce relaxation is to get your mind off the sub- 
ject. So I’m going to give you a few free association words.” 


Ten of forty free association words were then presented and the 
students wrote their responses on a prepared form. These words 
constituted the personality test and disguised the evaluation of the 
extent of disorganization experienced. The second section of the 
achievement test items was then begun with these comments: “If 
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you had studied your lesson you should have ample time to finish 
the next section. I’ll give you three minutes to complete it.”’ 

Again time was called before they had a chance to complete the 
section and ten more free association words were given before the 
third section was started. In this way tension was built up and the 
free association test measuring the extent of disorganization was 
administered. 

To add to the above stress situation proctors were used. It was 
explained to the students that proctors were necessary for some 
cheating had been detected in previous exams, and since this was 
a very important examination we wished it to be an authentic in- 
dication of the student’s achievement. The proctors were instructed 
to take stations at the sides and front of the room and to fix their 
eyes on the students. Each proctor carried a pad and pencil so 
that as soon as a student raised his eyes, even to relax, the proctor 
fixed his eyes on the student and jotted down something on the 
pad, pretending to record his name. 

Considerable tension was generated as was indicated by the 
statements of students later and by numerous involuntary move- 
ments of students during the examination. Faces became flushed; 
tics and involuntary facial contortions appeared. 

After the experiment was over the whole situation was explained 
to the students. It was pointed out that this was merely an ex- 
periment and that grades would not be recorded. The students 
were invited to write down their reactions from the first of the 
period—how they felt and what they thought during the examina- 
tion. Quite a range of feeling was expressed. Some were upset so 


greatly that they became confused. One student stated: 

“T was so mixed up that I couldn’t even think of the simplest things. I 
would start reading a question and get half way through it ani then forget 
what I had read. So I would find myself going back over and over the same 
question, merely reading words.” 

Feelings as expressed by sudents ranged from states of confusion 
in some to mild feelings which were expressed by others. Con- 


siderable hostility was expressed. 


THE LEARNING CONDITIONS 


Assuming that the above described stress situation is repre- 
sentative of some of the kinds of stress encountered by students 
in college classes, workers on the job, soldiers on the battlefield, 
then let us examine the pre-learning conditions which may have 
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enabled some of the individuals involved to handle this situation 
more comfortably. Does taking the usual course in psychology 
better prepare the student to deal with stress situations? Is the 
learning of psychological content material, principles and facts 
helpful—or is it the participation in a particular classroom climate, 
regardless of the content, which may be helpful? 

These underlying questions in the mind of the investigator re- 
sulted in the choice of sections in which to conduct the experiment. 
On the basis of casual interviews with instructors and students, 
instructors were chosen who would most likely create the learning 
situation in which we were interested. Students were further inter- 
viewed during the course to identify the method, and the following 
brief description of the learning situations indicates the general 
feeling of students who participated in the various sections. 

(1) An instructor-centered lecture method was used to teach 
two general psychology classes. The chief emphasis in these classes 
was the learning of facts and information. Whatever might come 
about in the way of personality change, it was felt by these in- 
structors, would come as a by-product of the student accumulating 
a large number of facts and being well informed in the subject 
matter of psychology. The general feeling of students in these 
classes was pretty well summarized by the following comment of 


one student: 


“Tt was a course filled with facts and information of both a theoretical and 
practical nature—and it was interestingly taught. Now and then we would 
ask questions of the instructor but on the whole there wasn’t very much 
general discussion. We just listened.” 


(2) The second learning situation was administered by a dy- 
namic lecturer whose chief concern was with the content of the 
course but who was popular among students because of the nature 
of the classroom climate which he created by his style of lecturing. 
One student describes fairly well the general feeling of the students 


in this way: 


“Mr. —— did a lot of clowning in class and sometimes I felt that what he 
said was to get a laugh instead of being informative, but he had a way of 
talking about behavior and the way people feel, in such a natural and matter 
of fact way, that he made you feel normal and natural, even though he did 
all of the talking. He would sometimes express his own feelings and experi- 
ences as natural events and it made you feel,...‘Hell, if he can accept 
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his own feelings so easily and comfortably, why then I can accept these feel- 
ings about myself.’” 


This instructor did a great deal of public lecturing on personality 
development and was an excellent representative of instructor- 
centered methods used at their best. 

(3) The third learning situation involved general psychology 
classes taught by client-centered methods. The instructor at- 
tempted to adapt Rogerian client-centered counseling methods to 
the classroo.n for one period a week. The other two days were de- 
fined by the professor as his days to lecture and express his ideas. 
His general orientation was that of permitting student and in- 
structor alike to have free and permissive expression of every 
perception. Therefore, days were set aside for student expression 
and other days for instructor expression. 

On the whole students expressed themselves as feeling very free 
and comfortable in these classes, and indicated that they felt 
the instructor understood them. One student commented as fol- 
lows: 


“You feel pretty free in here. For example, things really had gone wrong 
with me today. It started out by my running out of gas coming to school and 
I was late to an exam; and then in History class I said the wrong thing and 
felt like a fool. But then in this class the professor really accepted my con- 
tribution. He seemed to understand exactly what I meant and,...Gee, I 
felt better than I had all day. It seemed like I got through to someone. You 
don’t have to pretend in here. On the other hand you get as much informa- 
tion as in other classes.” 


In summary, we might call Condition I instructor-centered. ex- 
pository of facts and information; Condition I instructor- 
centered and demonstration of permissiveness by the instructor 
being self acceptant; Condition III alternating periods of student- 
centered discussions and instructor-centered periods with per- 
missiveness implemented by Rogerian counseling methods. 


DESIGN AND TECHNIQUES OF EVALUATION 


The general design of the study was as follows: sections from 
the General Psychology course at Lewis and Clark College repre- 
sented each of the above three learning conditions. Control groups 
for each of the conditions were secured. Thus, six groups were to 
be evaluated. The control group for Condition II did not material- 
ize due to scheduling difficulties, therefore, only five class sections 
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were in the study. The groups were matched by comparing means 
and standard deviations from the ACE Intelligence score and 
emotional adjustment as indicated by the pre-administration of a 
free association word test. The five groups were subjected to the 
learning conditions for a period of twenty-four weeks. 

In all instances the control groups were subject to the same 
learning conditions as the stress group. They differed only in that 
they lacked the stress situation. The purpose of the control group 
was to provide a means of determining to what extent the stress 
situation depressed the increment between the pre-tests and post- 
tests of each of the learning conditions. 

Three independent methods of evaluating students who had 
been subject to the three different learning conditions were made: 
(1) Statements of students under experimental stress conditions 
were rated by clinical psychologists as to degree of anxiety indi- 
cated. (2) Students rated themselves as to the degree of anxiety 
experienced under experimental stress conditions. (3) A free as- 
sociation word test was administered before and after the experi- 
mental conditions and mean scores compared for different groups.’ 





* Standard tests of personality were not used because (1) they required 
too great a time for administration and could not be conveniently sandwiched 
into the stress situation, and (2) they would have aroused the suspicion that 
the stress experience was not genuine. 

Since the Free Association Word Test has just been completed by the 
writer and has not yet been published, and since this was a principal meas- 
uring device a few words describing its validation are in order. The test, pro- 
jective in type, was especially designed for use in assessing slight emotional 
changes that might accrue from psychotherapy. Forty words comprise the 
test, and subjects are asked to write five responses in a time limit of thirty 
seconds to each stimulus word. These words had been scaled in order in 
which they produced unusual responses and then administered to a popula- 
tion of one thousand five hundred normal persons. A dictionary of their 
responses was made and responses were classified into forty-two different 
classifications. To validate the test, a new population of nine hundred and 
eight normal persons, three hundred institutionalized psychotics, one hundred 
and ten institutionalized criminals, and eighty-five college students with emo- 
tional problems were used. Twenty-three of the response classification sig- 
nificantly differentiated between the above clinical groups and were added 
to the dictionary of responses so that scoring of a protocol was made com- 
pletely objective. It requires about forty minutes to look up the responses 
in the dictionary and score the test. The scoring may be done by secretarial 
help. A year after testing three hundred psychotics, a check with the hospital 
was made to determine which cases had been released. Three of the most 
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TaBie [.—PerR cent Ratep HiGH anp Low IN ANXIETY BY PsYcHOLOGISTS 











Learning Condition 
Level of Anxiety 
I II Ill 
High anxiety 75.5 58.2 42.1 
Low anxiety : 24.5 41.8 57.9 














EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


Ratings by Psychologists. The statements from students of the 
three groups under stress describing their feelings were shuffled 
and submitted to two disinterested judges. The judges were in- 
structed to sort independently the statements of students into five 
groups, ranging from those seeming most positive in their adjust- 
ment to the stress situation to those revealing the greatest anxiety 
states. 

The two judges were competent persons, both at the Ph.D. level 
in psychology and each having had considerable experience in 
their fields. They were entirely unrelated to the study. The product 
moment correlation between the two sets of ratings was 0.71. 
The percentage of each experimental group rated high by the 
judges and those rated low are presented in Table I. Differences 
between all combinations of the three groups were significant at 
the one per cent level as tested by standard formulae. 

The reader should be reminded that all five groups were equated 
as to level of adjustment on the pre-test, but the above differences 
in anxiety states as rated by judges appeared in a stress situation 
after being subjected to the three different learning conditions 
described above. Condition III seemed greatly superior to the 
other two. Condition II was second best and Condition I was 
least effective in preparing the students to deal with the stress 
situation. 

Self Ratings by Students. Students in all three stress groups 





discriminative classifications were found to have a multiple correlation of 
0.72 with release of normal persons, psycho-neurotics and psychotic patients. 
It is particularly adaptable to this type of study, for it is sensitive to mini- 
mum emotional changes in the subject and can be individually or group ad- 
ministered. Also, the subject cannot modify his responses as can be done with 
inventories or self-rating scales. Finally, the objectivity of scoring enables 
two independent scorers to arrive at exactly the same score. 
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TaBLe IJ].—SeuFr RaTING or ANXIETY BY STUDENTS OF EXPERIMENTAL 
Groups IN COMPARISON WITH OTHER TESTS 




















Extent of Anxiety 
Experimental Group . > 
crcent more | Percent less | Per cent same 
Condition I 62.5 10.4 27.1 
Condition II 46.5 23.9 29.5 
Condition III 32.2 35.6 32.2 





were asked to check one of the following: “In comparison to other 
examinations, you felt on this one: 

( ) More nervous 

( ) Less nervous 

( ) About the same. 
It was felt that a more accurate assessment could be made by 
the student of his own anxiety state by permitting him to compare 
his feelings with those he generally experienced during examina- 
tions than by asking for an absolute rating from him. Table II 
presents the results and generally confirms those obtained by 
comparing the ratings of psychologists of the degree of anxiety. 
It should be noted that whereas 62.5 per cent of the students trained 
under Condition I reported that they were more nervous than in 
other examinations, only 32.2 of those trained under Condition 
III reported that they were more nervous. These differences are 
significant well beyond the one per cent level and are in line with 
the ratings of the psychologists. 

Free Association Test. Table III presents differences between 
the pre-test and the post-test for each group described above. In 
general the results are in line with those secured from clinician and 
student ratings. Condition III, in which client-centered counseling 
methods were used, enabled students to deal with the stress situa- 
tion with the least disturbance. Condition II, the instructor- 
centered permissive lecturer was second and Condition I instructor- 
centered fact oriented group was least helpful in aiding students 
to deal with the stress situation. Students exposed to Conditions 
II and III actually showed an improvement on the post-test, taken 
under stress conditions, over the pre-test which was taken under 
normal conditions. However, only the improvement with Condi- 
tion III was statistically reliable. Condition I, the fact oriented 
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TaBLE II].—Mean DiFrerRENcES BETWEEN PRE-TEST AND Post-TEst 
Scores BY LEARNING METHOD 











Stress Groups Non-Stress Groups 
Learning 
Conditions Number Mean Critical Number Mean Critical 
of cases| difference ratiot of cases| difference ratiot 
Condition I 24 9.16 2.42* 77 —.91 —.41 
Condition II 69 —2.95 —1.26 — — —~ 
Condition III 59 —5.77 —2.43* 23 —7.65 —2.26T 























Negative means indicate improvement in adjustment between pre-test 
and post-test. 

* Significant at 2% level. 

t Significant at 4% level. 

t t-test differences of means of related measures. 


TABLE IV.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF Factors PRopUCING DIFFERENCES 
IN Test ScorREs 














Source of Variance df F Ratio 
Learning condition 1 9.48* 
Stress 1 .38 
Interaction of learning condition 1 6.32T 
and stress 
Within groups 230 





* Significant at the 1% level. 
t Significant at the 2% level. 


group, in respect to adjustment moved in the direction opposite 
to groups II and III. Under stress this group showed a significant 
increase in neurotic tendencies. 

A comparison of the mean difference of pre-test and post-test 
scores of the stress groups I and III with the control groups (non- 
stress) indicate that the stress situation depressed the total ad- 
justment scores. This deflection was significantly greater in Con- 
dition I than in III. When an analysis of variance is made between 
learning conditions and between stress and non-stress conditions, 
interesting results appear. Table IV indicates that the two signifi- 
cant variables are learning conditions and the interaction between 
condition and stress. The stress situation by itself does not remain 
a significant variable. It is only when it interacts with the learning 
condition that stress produces significant pre-test and post-test 
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differences. Thus, the disturbance which is occasioned by the above 
stress situation can be removed if the students have experienced 
a particular kind of learning situation. 

It depends upon one’s theoretical frame of reference as to how 
this might be interpreted. The author interprets it to mean that 
if the instructor has deeply understood and accepted the ideas and 
feelings of students and has created an atmosphere of permissive- 
ness, then the stress situation is perceived by the student as un- 
threatening. Whether such a tranquil perspective is generalized 
to stress situations outside of the classroom is not tested by the 


above data. 


CONCLUSION 


The data seem to indicate that pre-learning may do much to 
alleviate the tension occasioned by stress situations introduced in 
the same group in which the learning is experienced. Significant 
differences are noted between learning situations in enabling 
students to deal with stress. 
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A PRELIMINARY INQUIRY INTO THE 
LEARNING OF VALUES 


HANS TOCH 


U. S. Naval Personnel Research Field Activity, San Diego 52, California* 


and 
HADLEY CANTRIL 


Princeton University 


It has become almost a truism that education is not a dissemina- 
tion of facts but a preparation for life. The success of the process 
is gauged by the degree to which a child is able to cope with 
emergent situations and obstacles, as well as by the extent to which 
he has achieved maturity and intellectual depth. 

If psychology is to aid in the enterprise it must take cognizance 
of its objectives. Rather than providing rules for effective memo- 
rization or laws of habit formation, the psychologist has to begin to 
concern himself more with principles that might aid in deepening 
the learner’s sensitivities, expanding his value horizons and pre- 
paring him to meet contingencies and crises that call for value 
judgements rather than facts or logic. 

Conventional problem solving studies begin to approach what 
is needed, but far from fill the gap. They deal with situations of 
what we might call the “how to do” kind. What is generally in- 
volved is the practical task of collecting and evaluating factual 
information and bringing it to bear on difficulties in achieving 
a goal. They provide few suggestions on how to approach choices 
of goals, deciding what aims to pursue. The processes involved 
here are qualitatively very different from the rational evaluation 
in the “how to do” problem. They comprise the intuitive, uncon- 
scious weighing of feelings and purposes. They bring into play the 
value standards acquired through acculturation. It is this process 
with which we shall be concerned here. 

In the conventional problem solving experiment the subject 
has to learn to disregard pat solutions and ready-made formulas 





* The opinions and conclusions expressed herein do not necessarily reflect 
the opinions of the Chief of Naval Personnel or the Department of the Navy. 
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in his repertoire, in order to arrive at a synthesis of past experiences 
appropriate to the situation. Analogously, every occasion involving 
choices of goal demands a creative revaluation of purposes and 
values, an active “inquiry” into one’s value system. 

Effectiveness is here also related to the readiness with which old 
solutions are abandoned in the face of new needs. Unfortunately, 
there are many ways of disguising the inadequacy of values, such 
as self-involvement in the mechanics of living, seeking out dis- 
tractions, adopting ready-made values, or referring value ques- 
tions to “authorities” in such matters. 

The challenge to learning theory is evident. Is it possible to 
devise ways to break into routine? Are there ways of promoting 
the transcendence of instrumental considerations in favor of pur- 
posive “inquiry?” What techniques could be used to promote it? 
What is this process like? What forms does it take? These are 
questions that should be subject to experimental investigation. 
The present paper represents a preliminary effort at this task. 


LOWERING THE “HITCH” THRESHOLD 


When we speak of active inquiry into values and goals, we 
imply an interruption in routine. Only by pausing in one’s tracks 
does one open the possibility of changing course. Why pause? 
The most obvious reason would be a hitch or obstacle which pre- 
vented one from proceeding. As Dewey put it, “Only a signal flag 
of distress recalls consciousness to the task of carrying on.” Ob- 
stacles, however, have to be recognized. Some of us hoist “signal 
flags” more readily than others. A question of individual thresholds 
arises. 

History provides illustrations of individuals who do not even 
seem to require an isolable obstacle to become conscious of “the 
task of carrying on.” Gandhi perpetually meditated on the wisdom 
and rightness of his aims and ideals. Lincoln questioned and re- 
questioned himself at every turn. In cases like these the hitches 
that are perceived seem to the outside observer to be self-generated. 
It would appear that: this is not a capacity shared by most of us. 
To illustrate this point we placed twelve college students twice 
into a bare, soundproof room and told them to occupy their minds 
with whatever they liked for fifteen minutes. After each session we 
asked them to record “anything that you may have mulled over, 
or any worries or feelings you may have had.” 
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Only nine responses were obtained in the area of introspection 
and self-examination. These responses were largely situational 
(e.g., worries about reactions to the experiment or trying to decide 
what to think about). In general, the subjects’ thoughts centered 
mainly around the experimental room and the purpose of the ex- 
periment. Other recurrent categories were school work (which was 
mentioned seventeen times), dates (nine times) and reminiscences 
(seven). Miscellaneous responses ranged from hockey, tennis and 
basketball, to worries about a lapel pin and gurgling of the sub- 
ject’s stomach. 

A similar picture is provided by forty affirmative responses to 
the question “what, if anything, do you think about before going 
to sleep at night?” The most frequently mentioned topics were 
events of the following day (seven). Current annoyances and 
problems were mentioned six times and “girls” were recorded by 
five respondents. Four subjects referred to prayer or religion; three 
indicated worrying about getting up the next morning. Only two 
subjects mentioned thinking about their life in general, about 
questions of purposes. 

The above suggests that it is not the lack of opportunity or 
conditions for meditation that is primarily responsible for its ab- 
sence. Given silence and solitude, most of us tend to continue 
concerning ourselves with purely “how to do” matters. Value 
inquiry seems usually to be aroused only in crisis situations which 
jolt us into self-awareness. 


THE HYPOTHETICAL CRISIS SITUATION . 


Since practical and ethical considerations make is difficult to ex- 
periment with actual crises, we explored the possibility of using 
hypothetical situations. The purpose of the experiment was to 
ascertain whether hypothetical “crises” could provide a useful 
and effective didactic tool. 

Three experimental groups, each consisting of four male under- 
graduates, were used. In one of these groups, each subject was 
administered the material separately. In the other two situations, 
all four subjects were taken as a group, with silence imposed in 
one case and discussion permitted in the other. A control was 
provided by three comparable groups instructed to work on cross- 
word puzzles. Each of the twenty-four subjects filled out a ques- 
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tionnaire after his session in which he was asked for general and 
specific impressions about the situation. 

The “stimulus material” consisted of the following mimeo- 
graphed “letter.” 

“Dear Mike: 

Forgive me for not letting you know long before this how much 
I appreciated your kind note wishing me a speedy recovery. I 
was released from the hospital only yesterday, but unfortunately 
there is no question of a recovery. Their half-dozen lung men al 
agree that I have at the most six weeks left, although there is no 
danger for the next twenty days or so. They wouldn’t tell me this 
at first and I had to pry it painfully out of the doctor. Now I 
almost wish I hadn’t. 

It is very, very difficult to get used to the idea, and I don’t 
think I am quite convinced of it yet. Unfortunately, there is no way 
of getting around it, and I have to sit down and do some very 
serious thinking as to what to do with the infinitesimal time left me. 

The one consolation I have is that my wife and children are pro- 
vided for. With the insurance, the social security, and what I have 
managed to save, they should be able to get along. If things go 
well, John might even get through college. I took care of the will 
this morning, so there is no worry on that score. 

Ironically enough, I don’t feel too badly. I will not be confined to 
bed and the Doc says to do anything I feel like doing. 

But what am I do to, Mike? Somehow I don’t think I can 
just proceed as usual and pretend nothing is going to happen. 
Put yourself in my shoes, Mike. What would you do? Yours, 
Steve.” 

After the subjects had read the material the experimenter in- 
structed them as follows: 

“The problem is, what would you do? Imagine yourself in this 
situation. Try seriously to commune with yourself and honestly 
indicate what you think you would do or feel in these circum- 
stances. Jot down anything that comes to mind. Do not try for 
style, sentence structure, or anything else in the way of form. 
Key phrases will do. Above all, be sure you tell us what you really 
think you’d do. I’ll be back in half-an-hour.” 

The questionnaire asked the subjects to indicate their feelings 
“about doing what you were asked to do,” and to specify con- 
cretely these feelings by means of ranking. The subject was asked 
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TaBLE I.—AVERAGE SCALOMETER RANKINGS 

















Fun-Hard | “fttoying | “Pointless 
Experimental group (letter) 
Single subjects ‘ 3.3 4.0 4.3 
Silent group 0.5 3.0 3.8 
Discussion group 1.5 3.8 4.5 
Total average 1.8 3.6 4.2 
Control group (puzzle) 
Single subject 2.0 —0.8 1.8 
Silent group 2.5 2.3 0.3 
Discussion group 1.8 0.8 0.4 
Total average 2.1 0.8 0.8 














to check a square on each of the three modified scalometers.* 
One of these ranged from “worthwhile” to “pointless.” The other 
two dimensions were “satisfying-annoying” and “fun-hard.” 

Another item on the questionnaire was “Do you think you 
learned anything? If so, about what? (psychology, yourself, etc).” 
A section headed “Comments, if any’ permitted elaboration on 
this question. 

The averages of the scalometer rankings are provided by Table I. 

The figures show a consistent tendency for the “letter” problem 
to be ranked as considerably more worthwhile and satisfying than 
the crossword puzzle. In the case of the letter, the subjects whe 
worked on it by themselves, and those who discussed the situation 
in a group found it easier and more pleasant and worthwhile than 
did the group which was prevented from discussion. The subjects 
who faced the problem alone found it much easier than those in 
both group situations. In the case of the puzzle, the “satisfaction” 
rankings were highest for the silent group. The puzzle was found 
most worthwhile by the subjects who worked on it alone. 

In response to the question as to whether anything had been 
learned, five of the subjects who had worked on the puzzle replied 





* The scalometer consists of a vertical series of ten squares, five of which 
are positive and five negative. The scale is scored +5 (top square) through 
—5 (bottom square). The instrument has been found to yield high reliability 
and validity measures. . 
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in the negative. Out of the other seven, four indicated they had 
noted weaknesses in their vocabulary, and the other three men- 
tioned deficient working habits or inadequate knowledge. 

Only two of the experimental subjects claimed they had not 
learned anything from the session, and one of them added “but 
[I] thought it a very valuable experience.” A third subject replied 
that he didn’t know. Following are some of the responses of the 
other nine subjects: 

“Mostly about myself.” 

“About my present convictions and about myself.” 

“Brought out opinions which were in my mind but had never 
surfaced.” 

“Formulating things which had been present in me but never 
expressed.” 

Some replies were more specific: 

“Tt would be a good idea to lead your life as though it might 
end tomorrow.” 

“Maybe I could start on what I suggested I do.” 

Some of the elaborations in the section provided for comments 
were: 

“Something which never occurred to me before and which ap- 
peals to me more and more as a philosophy of life.” 

“This is an excellent way of making people delve into their own 
thoughts concerning values and metaphysics.” 

“A situation such as the one imposed is one which touches most 
deeply into the core of feelings not too easily reached in the ab- 
stract.”’ 

“T am very glad to have been forced to think of the possibility 
of such a situation. It is amazing how many shortcomings I have.” 

In their discussion of the actual problem, most subjects agreed 
that it would be impossible to go on living as usual. Besides pre- 
paring the family and completing financial and other arrange- 
ments, there was general agreement that it would be necessary 
to reéxamine one’s life and if possible, concentrate some manner 
of improvement into the last few weeks. Here are a few of the 
statements falling into this category: 

“T think my life has been directed through a basically selfish 
motivation thus far. To finish off in such a way would not leave 
me with peace of mind which I must have.... How to use myself 
at a maximum for the benefit of others in a minimum of time is 
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a problem—but I must go on from there .... Why hasn’t this been 
my way of life always? I guess because of that selfishness previ- 
ously mentioned.” 

“These six weeks are actually the only time in your life that you 
know and can find out what life means to you. It is a time in 
which you definitely consider everything from a new point of view.” 

“This is essentially a personal time. It is limited in terms of 
time, but has an element of freedom and\infinite scope in the 
thoughts, feelings and actions potentially to be realized.” 

“Complete life-long desires: visit hospitals, etc.” 

“I would .... decide what [my] mistakes are and why I made 
them—decide whether my life was a success or failure—would 
undoubtedly arrive at latter conclusion—would probably be think- 
ing to the effect ‘if only I had more time.’ ” 

“Many regrets about things I could have done or done better— 
haven’t lived up to my ideals.” 

There was only one subject who indicated “I would continue 
in my normal life pattern.” This was the subject who replied “no” 
to the question as to whether or not he had learned anything. 

In all other cases the evidence indicates that learning of the pre- 
dicted type had taken place. This learning consisted of (1) sensing 
the inadequacy of current routine, and (2) formulating conclusions 
as to the direction of desirable change. The situation itself, of 
course, provided no suggestion as to the direction of this change. 
The possibility of specific directional suggestion remained to be 
explored next. 


_ 


THE INDUCEMENT OF SPECIFIC INQUIRIES 


The “stimulus material’ consisted of seven quotations chosen 
because they appeared potentially conducive to inquiry into de- 
ficiencies or shortcomings in current behavior patterns: 

“Men will often say that they have ‘found themselves’ when 
they have really been worn down into a groove by brutal and 
compulsive force of circumstance.” Thomas Wolfe 

“A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds... . With 
consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do. He may as well 
concern himself with his shadow on the wall. Speak what you 
think now in hard words and tomorrow speak what tomorrow 
thinks in hard words again, though it contradict everything you 
said today.”—Emerson. . 
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“Only blockheads are incapable of improvement.”—Goethe. 

“Try to expand. Remember, the only sign of life is motion and 
growth.”—Vivekenanda. 

“And above all: to thine own self be true, And it must follow, 
as the night the day, Thou canst not then be false to any man.”— 
Shakespeare. 

“Tell him time as a stuff can be wasted.”—Sandburg. 

“At no time in the world will a man who is sane over-reach him- 
self, over-spend himself, over-rate himself.”—Laotzu. 

Subjects were instructed to read the quotations carefully and 
mull them over “especially as they may bear on your own life and 
activities—that is, as they may be relevant to you.” In order to 
gain an idea of the manner in which the material was responded 
to, the subjects were instructed to try to keep running notes of any- 
thing that occurred to them. 

Another experimental task was used to gain an indication of 
whether learning had, in fact, taken place. The subjects, and an 
equal number of controls (who had not been given quotations) 
were asked: “Imagine that today is January Ist and write a set of 
New Year’s resolutions.” These instructions were elaborated as 
follows: “Don’t just write any old resolutions. Instead, cover things 
which you feel actually need to be changed or done, which you 
think you would actually do something about. Write as many or 
as few resolutions as you like.” 

The rationale behind the choice of a learning measure was the 
fact that a resolution denotes desired change. As such, it implies 
the realization of a deficiency or gap, of a shortcoming or weakness 
in the area it covers. This is what the quotations were designed to 
produce. 

Fifty subjects were used—twenty-five in each group. The groups 
were selected by splitting two advanced psychology courses. In 
each session a group of four to six subjects participated. 

All resolutions were analyzed for content by means of a compre- 
hensive code. The figures obtained from this analysis, covering the 
experimental and control groups, are summarized in Table II. 
Since totals are almost identical, the relative frequencies may be 
compared without percentaging. 

The table indicates clear differences between groups. Whereas 
the control group has a relatively large number of resolutions con- 
cerning personal and working habits and social relations, the ex- 
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TaB_Lp II.—CoMPaRATIVE FREQUENCIES OF RESOLUTIONS 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUP 

















Groups 
Experimental Control 

Scholastic or working habits 11 23 
Other personal habits 17 39 
Social relations 7 18 
Activities, participation 20 16 
Attitude toward others 13 13 
Specific action 5 4 
Self improvement 69 33 

Total 142 146 








TaBLE III.—Ss.LectiveE BREAKDOWN OF SELF-IMPROVEMENT RESOLUTIONS 














Groups 
Experimental Control 
Be true to self—realize own limitations Y 2 
Be creative—fulfill own potentialities 8 1 
Expand, grow, become more mature 7 0 
Stop wasting time 4 0 
Total 28 3 











perimental group has almost double the number of control group 
resolutions dealing with self-improvement. 

Table III presents the sub-categories of self-improvement reso- 
lutions derived from the quotes which show clear differences in 
favor of the experimental group. 

In order to evaluate these differences we have to examine the 
written responses elicited by the quotations. 


The Process of Sensitization 


The responses to the quotations varied widely in nature and 
content. Most (57%) consisted of general statements, amplifica- 
tions, comments, expressions of agreement and commentary. Also 
frequent (19%) were disagreements and critical remarks about the 
quote or the author. There were some generalizations about people 
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(7%) and a moderate number of references to the self, mostly fa- 
vorable or autobiographical (11.5%). Only a few expressions of 
self-criticism (5.5%) were found. This small number of self-criti- 
cisms could not account for the differences in the resolutions. In 
fact, half of these overt statements (four out of eight) were made 
by a subject whose resolutions did not significantly differ from the 
pattern of the control resolutions. 

The realization of the deficiency in the self was clearly an un- 
conscious process, insofar as it occurred. Subjects did not state 
“T am deficient in X” and then “I resolve to concentrate on X.” 
They did, however, deal with the material in ways which cul- 
minated in an unconscious dissatisfaction manifest in a conscious 
resolve. 

In order to derive indications as to the kinds of processes which 
could result in revaluation it seemed desirable to examine the pro- 
tocols of those subjects whose resolutions showed the most marked 
effect of the quotations. Accordingly, a sub-sample of eleven pro- 
tocols was selected on the basis of resolutions falling into the sub- 
categories listed in Table III. These protocols were examined with 
the purpose of gaining an idea of how the resolutions were arrived 
at. 

The analysis yielded a listing of possible operations involved. 
Given the impressionistic character of the analysis, this list is very 
tentative. It does, however, appear to point to directions for more 
systematic research into characteristics of effective stimulus ma- 
terial and the “why” of its effectiveness. 

The following seven factors seem to emerge from the data: 

(1) Making implications for action explicit. An alternative 
characterization of this operation is “translation into imperatives.”’ 
It covers restatements of general ideas in terms which permit some- 
thing to be done about them. Thus, for example, the idea “be true 
to self” was restated as “have the courage to do what you feel is 
right.” 

(2) Reformulation in more concrete terms. This is a related 
category, consisting of providing definitions more specific in scope. 
The following are illustrations of this process: ‘Mental growth .... 
is an awareness of the reality of things.” “It just occurred to me, 
and belatedly too, after three years at Princeton, that the term 
‘finding themselves’ requires some clarification. My interpretation: 
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The personal knowledge that a person now knows what he wants in 
life to enable him to enjoy existence .... and also that he knows 
how he can arrive at this objective. External circumstance does not 
provide this.” 

(3) The discovery of connections with relevant experience. This 
heading refers to explicit identification of material with an idea 
previously encountered, e.g., “this statement is similar to the idea 
in social psychology that....” “something which I just read in 
John Dewey.” Such recognized familiarity might very well enhance 
plausibility. 

(4) Expressions of appeal. Possibly related to the above are 
positive affective responses to material, as revealed by phrases 
such as “a particularly perceptive statement,” “impresses me tre- 
mendously,” “the most delightful in these two pages.” 

(5) Creative synthesis. There were several attempts to inte- 
grate and even systematize the ideas of various quotes. Following 
is an illustration in which self-improvement has been related to 
the desirability of being true to oneself: “Life can be wasted by 
simply neglecting to improve yourself each day, by neglecting at 
least to try to create or be creative each day, by ceasing to grow. 
Yet ... there is a point beyond which we cannot go. If there is a 
final answer, it is to strive to become all that we are capable of be- 
coming, in honesty with ourselves... improve to the limit of our 
capacities.” 

(6) Self-examination. The sample contained questions such as 
“can my consistency be the equivalent of pride?” “Have I found 
myself? ... or have I just begun to adapt self to circumstance?” 
Such queries appear to constitute attempts to actively inquire into 
one’s value system. 

(7) Recognition of own weakness. Some protocols went a step 
further, with statements like “perhaps I am a blockhead” or “I 
rarely let my introspections influence my actions.” If taken seri- 
ously, realizations of inadequacy of this sort might well result in 
reformulation of values. 

The above suggests the possibility of experimenting with ma- 
terial that 

(1) Clearly implies concrete inferences for behavior 

(2) Contains simple and specific definitions 

(3) Refers to things in the subject’s past experience 
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(4) Makes a satisfying impact through its presentation 

(5) Allows for integration of component ideas, and perhaps even 
suggests them in various degrees 

(6) Explicitly or implicitly poses the possibility of relevance to 
the subject himself. 

These are not rules for effectiveness of learning material. They 
are modest hunches as to possible first steps leading to active in- 
quiry and possible revaluation. A more intimate acquaintance with 
processes of this order may well open the door to the experimental 
investigation into the unconscious weighing of values and their con- 
sequent rejection, strengthening or modification. 








THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
PRE-ADMISSION DATA AND ACHIEVEMENT 
OF FOREIGN GRADUATE STUDENTS' 


‘PETER TIMOTHY HOUNTRAS 


School of Education, University of Michigan 


Few studies are reported in the literature that pertain to the 
personal, social, emotional, and educational problems of foreign 
students in American colleges and universities. Such as the writer 
has discovered are included in the bibliography. An examination 
of these sources reveals, in particular, the absence of data on 
factors which influence academic success of foreign students, 
both at the under-graduate and graduate levels of instruction. 

The data and conclusions which emerged from the present in- 
quiry of factors related to the academic achievement of foreign 
graduate students should be helpful to administrators, counselors, 
and others who are interested in the welfare of foreign students 
on American Campuses. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Stated more succinctly, the specific problem with which this 
study is concerned is the predictive relationship of selected factors 
to the academic achievement of five hundred and eighty-seven 
foreign graduate students who were enrolled in the Horace H. 
Rackham School of Graduate Studies at the University of Mich- 
igan during the academic years 1947 to 1949, inclusive. Of this 
number, two hundred and fifty-seven were on probation at some 
time within their academic study. The remaining three hundred 
and thirty were not on probation and serve as a “control” in the 
analysis of certain data. 


BASIC ASSUMPTION 


The underlying hypothesis is that there is a predictive relation- 
ship between the following pre-admission factors and academic 
achievement: 


(1) Sex 


*This article is based upon part of an unpublished Ph.D. dissertation 
completed at the University of Michigan, 1955. 
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(2) Age upon admission 

(3) Marital status 

(4) Type of admission 

(5) Degree held at admission 

(6) Admission with or without financial aid (scholarship, fel- 
lowship) 


COLLECTION AND SOURCE OF DATA 


The data for this study were collected during the first semester 
of the academic year 1953-54. The population consisted of the 
entire array of five hundred and ninety-six foreign students who 
were enrolled in the Graduate School of the University of Mich- 
igan for the academic years 1947 to 1949, inclusive, but not dur- 
ing the semester in which the data were collected. However, five 
of the five hundred and ninety-six individuals were “visitors” 
and received no credit for the work pursued. These were excluded, 
as were four others who dropped all courses during their first 
enrollment. Thus, the original number was reduced to five hundred 
and eighty-seven students, two hundred and fifty-seven of whom 
were probationary and three hundred and thirty non-probationary. 

Several sources were used to derive the data. The most im- 
portant of these were the office of the University’s International 
Center and the Records Office of the Graduate School. Here 
personal information about the students in the study was secured. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Prior to describing the research design employed in this project, 
it is essential that certain terms be defined. The terms and their 
meanings are set down below. 

Probation refers to any student who earned a grade-point ratio 
of less than 5.00 (B) during any enrollment in the Graduate 
School. 

Grade-point ratio refers to the student’s average, obtained by 
multiplying the number of credit hours of each course by the 
numerical equivalent of the grade received, adding all the honor 
points and dividing by the number of hours attempted. 

Foreign student refers to any student who was born outside the 
United States or its territorial possessions and who, furthermore, 
was not a naturalized citizen at the time of his first enrollment 
in the Graduate School. 
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Enrollment refers to either of the two semesters in the academic 
year or to a single summer session. The latter can be either of 
six or eight weeks’ duration and, by and large, is equivalent to 
one-half of a regular semester. 


STATISTICAL PROCEDURES EMPLOYED 


It will be recalled that the major purpose of this study was 
to discover factors associated with the academic achievement of 
foreign graduate students. The chi-square, the Fisher-t, and the 
analysis of variance comprise the principal statistical techniques 
used. De Ridder’s (2) excellent study of the academic deficiencies 
experienced by Arts College students at the University of Mich- 
igan suggested the statistical design employed. The proper ap- 
plication of these techniques enables us to determine whether 
the probationary and non-probationary groups differ with re- 
spect to a given trait under consideration. 


RELATION OF PRE-ADMISSION DATA TO ACHIEVEMENT 


Sex and Achievement. To what extent, if any, is sex related to 
academic achievement? 

Table I tests the hypothesis that the achievement of men and 
women is equal. The chi-square test was applied to determine 
whether the sex ratio in the probationary group was significantly 
different from that found in the original group. The chi-square 
value of 0.03 is insignificant at the five per cent level of confidence. 

It is interesting to note in passing that men constituted a large 
majority of the foriegn student population. There were slightly 
more than five men for every woman enrolled in the Horace H. 
Rackham School of Graduate Studies. 

Entering Age and Achievement. Is age upon admission signifi- 
cantly related to achievement? 


TaBLe I.—CuHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF THE RELATION oF Spx 
To ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 





Non- 








Grouping Probationary probationary Total x? 
Men 215 279 494 03 
Women 42 51 93 ; 
Total 257 330 587 

















Chi-square is not significant. 
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TaBie II.—Cui-squarRs ANALYSIS OF THE RELATION OF MARITAL 
Status To ACHIEVEMENT 











Grouping Probationary - Total x? 
Single 181 202 383 5.01 
Married 76 128 204 . 

Total 257 330 587 

















Chi-square is significant at the five per cent level of confidence. 


The Fisher-t test was employed to determine whether proba- 
tionary students could be distinguished from non-probationary 
students upon the basis of entering age. A difference of 0.18 year 
was obtained between the mean entering ages of the two groups, 
the non-probationary students having the higher mean. This dif- 
ference is not significant. 

Marital Status and Achievement. Is there any relationship be- 
tween the marital status of students and their academic achieve- 
ment? 

Table II employs the chi-square test to determine the associa- 
tion between marital status and achievement. The data indicate 
that the single students were rather evenly divided between the 
probationary and non-probationary groups, whereas proportion- 
ately fewer married students incurred probation. These differences, 
moreover, were significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

Type of Admission and Achievement. Is the type of admission 
received significantly related to achievement? 

The Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Students admits 
students provisionally for the following reasons: (1) low under- 
graduate record; (2) prior academic work pursued at an unac- 
credited institution; (3) lack of preparation in the specific field 
designated for graduate study; and (4) applicant not working 
toward an advanced degree. The students so admitted constituted 
only eleven per cent of the entire population with which this study 
is dealing. 

The result of the chi-square test (Table III) indicates a predic- 
tive relationship between the type of admission and the incidence 
of probation. The provisionally admitted students tended to incur 
probation more frequently than the students who received regular 
admission. A chi-square of 5.75 with one degree of freedom is sig- 
nificant at the five per cent level of confidence. 
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TaBLe III.—CuiI-squaRE ANALYSIS OF THE RELATION OF TYPE 
OF ADMISSION TO ACHIEVEMENT 











Grouping Probationary a ... am Total x? 
Regular « 218 302 520 5.75 
Provisional 39 28 67 ‘ 

Total 257 330 587 

















Chi-square is significant at the five per cent level. 


Degree Held at Admission and Achievement. Is the degree held 
at admission significantly related to achievement? 

We would expect that students who earned advanced degrees 
in their native countries prior to admission would be less likely 
to incur probation than the students who entered with baccalaure- 
ate degrees only. Table IV shows the relationship between degree 
held at admission and achievement. As expected, chi-square was 
significant at the one per cent level. Our hypothesis that students 
entering with advanced degrees are superior in their subsequent 
achievement was supported by the evidence. 

A closer perusal of the statistical analysis reveals that one out 
of two students entering with bachelors degrees incurred proba- 
tion, whereas only one out of five students with masters and one 
out of three students with doctorates experienced similar academic 
difficulties. 

Financial Aid and Achievement. Are students who enter with 
financial aid (scholarships, fellowships) less likely to incur pro- 
bation? 

India, Iran, the Philippines, and some of the Latin-American 
countries have instituted the practice of awarding their better 


TaBLeE IV.—CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF THE RELATION OF THE 


DEGREE HELD aT ADMISSION AND ACHIEVEMENT 





Non- 








Grouping Probationary probationary Total x? 
Bachelors 228 251 479 
Masters 13 49 62 17.45 
Doctors 16 30 46 
Total 257 - 330 587 

















Chi-square is significant at the one per cent level. 
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TABLE V.—CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF THE RELATION OF 
FINANCIAL AID TO ACHIEVEMENT 
Grouping Probationary =. am Total x? 
Scholarship 48 101 149 8.49 
No scholarship 195 225 420 : 
Total 243 326 569 

















Chi-square is significant at the one per cent level. 


students government scholarships. Likewise, the United States, 
through the Institute of International Education and similar 
agencies, has also sought to attract the more capable foreign stu- 
dents as a feature of its program of improving international under- 
standing. 

Is the basis upon which these “governmental scholars” are se- 
lected justified by their subsequent achievement? Table V pro- 
vides us with an answer to this question. 

Of the five hundred and sixty-nine students for whom data were 
available, one hundred and forty-nine or twenty-six per cent en- 
tered with some form of scholarship. It was expected that scholar- 
ship students would be less likely to incur probation than non- 
scholarship students. This assumption was supported by the 
difference in the percentages of those on probation within these 
two categories. Chi-square was significant at the one per cent level. 


SUMMARY 


(1) There was no significant association between sex and 
achievement. 

(2) Entering age was not significantly related to achievement. 

(3) There was a predictive relationship between marital status 
and achievement. Single students exceeded married students to a 
reliable degree in the likelihood of incurring one or more discipli- 
nary actions. 

(4) There was a predictive relationship between the type of ad- 
mission and achievement. To a reliable degree, students who re- 
ceived a provisional admission were more likely to incur probation 
than the students who received a regular admission. 

(5) The degree held at admission was significantly related to 
achievement. To a reliable degree, foreign students who entered 











—— 
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with advanced degrees conferred in their native countries were 
less likely to receive disciplinary action than the foreign students 
who entered with baccalaureates. 

(6) Toa reliable degree, students who were admitted with some 
sort of financial aid (scholarships, fellowships) were less likely 
to incur probationary status than the students who were admitted 
without such aid. 
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CHANGES IN OPINIONATION DURING A 
PSYCHOLOGY COURSE’ 


ALBERT EGLASH 


Wisconsin State College, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


The purpose of this study is to test the hypothesis, suggested 
by Carl Rogers and his students, that in a permissive, group-cen- 
tered situation, students will become increasingly tolerant of those 
whose opinions differ from theirs. (3, 4, 5). The students in two 
classes in Introductory Psychology and in one class in Psychology 
of Adjustment comprised the subjects. The number of subjects in 


TABLE I.—OPINIONATION SCORES 




















4(3) & #) 6) & (7) Correlation 
(1) @) etn Deviation = tlaaat 
Course CR 
Before | After | Before | After A Pan" x 
Introductory Psychol- 
ogy 
Lecture section 39 | 17.6 | 21.3 | 13.6 | 7.3 | 2.04 | .56 |—.86 
Discussion section 40 | 14.8} 20.5} 9.3 | 9.7 | 3.93 | .53 |—.45 
Psychology of Adjust- 
ment 
Discussion section 16 | 14.1] 20.1 | 8.5 | 8.9 | 2.84 | .56 |—.43 




















each class is shown in Column 2, Table I. In the Introductory 
course, one section was taught by a group-discussion method de- 
scribed elsewhere (2) ; the other, by a conventional lecture method. 
The students in the Adjustment course were taught by methods 
even more permissive than the discussion section of the Introduc- 
tory course. All three classes were taught by the same instructor. 
The instrument used as a measure of tolerance towards those hold- 
ing opinions different from one’s own was an abbreviated form of 
Rokeach’s Opinionation Scale (6). During the first fifteen minutes 
of the first day of class, students were asked to fill in the scale; on 
the last day of class, they were given the same scale. 





* This investigation was carried out at Michigan State University, with 
the help of Dr. Milton Rokeach. 
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In all sections, mean opinionation scores increased; each change 
is statistically significant (See Table I). Opinionation tended to 
increase more in the more permissive sections, but the differences 
are not statistically significant. Not every student became more 
opinionated ; those jnitially high decreased their scores; those ini- 
tially low increased. 

Birney and McKeachie (1) have pointed out that, in general, 
attempts to measure a supposed superiority of a student-centered, 
group-discussion class over an instructor-centered lecture class 
have failed. This report chronicles another failure, for there is 
little difference between the effects of a lecture class, a fairly per- 
missive discussion class, and an extremely permissive discussion 
class. The outstanding positive result of the study is a change in 
all three classes in a direction opposite to that predicted. 
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A STUDY OF TEACHERS’ AND 
PSYCHOLOGISTS’ ABILITY TO PREDICT 
SEVENTH GRADERS’ OPINIONS OF CERTAIN 
BEHAVIORS OF THEIR PEER GROUP 


STANLEY M. GOERTZEN 


Alameda County Schools 


The prediction of children’s attitudes by adults and the predic- 
tion of adults’ opinions by other adult groups have been tried in 
several studies in recent years. The usual finding has been that no 
matter what group predicts versus the psychologists, tne psycholo- 
gists are less able in their predictions. One fallacy in these studies 
is that the psychologists do not necessarily see these people in cer- 
tain situations, yet, since they are experts they are expected to 
know their attitudes. In the present study the school psychologist 
is a co-worker with teachers and conceivably should know some- 
thing of the social opinions or attitudes of children. The present 
study is a follow-up of an earlier research project that involved 
only seventh graders’ opinions of their peer group. This present 
study seeks to compare the attitudes and predictions of two teacher 
groups and one psychologist group with those of the seventh 
graders in the original research project. 


THE BACKGROUND STUDY 


The original or basic study to this research was an opinion study 
on seventh graders (2). The major purposes of that study were: 
(1) to discover the opinions of seventh graders toward certain be- 
haviors of their peers, (2) to determine the degree of acceptability 
of these behaviors, and (3) to study factors of sex, age, birth order, 
intelligence, and socio-economic status related to their opinions. 

The opinion scale employed was developed from writings of and 
interviews with seventh grade children in Alameda County, Cali- 
fornia, and was administered to one thousand seven hundred 
seventy-three boys and girls in that county. The opinion scale in- 
cluded thirty-two neutral and negative behaviors and a five- 
point social distance scale. The behavior items described aggres- 
sive, delinquency-related, non-conforming, withdrawing items, 
and a few others. The social distance scale consisted of paragraphs 
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describing degrees of acceptance of members of the peer group, i.e. 
“friends,” “O.K.,” “not a friend,” “don’t care for,” and “dislike 
or hate.’’ Using the social distance scale, the children rated the 
thirty-two behavior items and the items were then ranked accord- 
ing to these ratings from the most disliked to the least disliked be- 
haviors. 

In general, the rankings of behaviors according to the student 
sub-groups were so similar that comparisons yield no Spearman 
rho of less than 0.92. These correlations are all statistically sig- 
nificant as the 0.001 level according to Festinger and Katz (1). 
Thus, it could safely be said that on items of the opinion scale, 
using the social distance technique of opinion study, the differences 
between the various sub-groups are slight or negligible. 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


Procedures. The present study involved two age, education, and 
experience matched teacher groups and one school psychologist 
group, all from the San Francisco Bay area. The teachers were 
asked for information of sex, age, educational background, and 
teaching experience. Two-thirds of them were women; the median 
age was thirty-three years (range: 22-65 years) ; the median col- 
lege education was five and three-fourths years (range: 3-9 
years) ; and the teaching experience median was six and one-half 
years (range: 2-33 years). The first teacher group (T-1) con- 
sisted of fifty-seven seventh grade teachers who were asked to re- 
spond to the opinionnaire as they felt seventh graders would, i.e. 
to predict how seventh graders would respond. The instructions to 
the psychologists (Psy-3, N = 36) were identical. The second 
teacher group (T-2) was asked to respond to the opinionnaire from 
the standpoint of their personal reaction to seventh graders who 
exhibit these behaviors. The list of behavior items and the social 
distance scale were the same as those used by the children’s group 
in the original study. 

Results. The T-1 and Psy-3 groups had little difficulty in an- 
swering the questionnaire, while some people in the T-2 group had 
considerable difficulty in doing so. Some members of the T-2 group 
who noted that they had been trained not to be condemning could 
not express dislikes toward children. This was most often the case 
for young teachers just out of college. The teachers who had been 
teaching for some time did not seem to have this problem. All 
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three of the groups used all points on the scale from “friends” to 
“dislike or hate.” The Spearman rho’s, representing the relation 
among rankings by these three groups, are listed below: 























TABLE | 
T-1 T-2 Psy-3 Number 
T-l — — — 57 
T-2 0.92 — — 55 
Psy-3 0.91 0.82 — 36 
Total children 0.91 0.90 0.79 1,773 





The rankings, as can be inferred from the correlations, were very 
similar, with the exception of several items. In comparing T-1 
with the total group of boys and girls, we find considerable vari- 
ance of opinion on items 6, 16, and 22. The T-1 group thought the 
hyper-critical item (6) would be much higher on the reasons for 
rejection while selfishness (16) and gossiping (22) were predicted 
by the T-1 group to be much less important than they were by the 
total group of students. 

Working from their own feelings, the T-2 group differed to some 
extent from the total group of pupils on four items. More impor- 
tant to the teachers was lying—untruthfulness (3). Less important 
were items dealing with smoking (24), acting as if perfect, or su- 
periority (25), and poor companionships (26). 

The psychologists were at variance with the children’s group on 
eight items. In predicting, the psychologists differed considerably 
on items dealing with swearing (8) and smoking (24). Both were 
thought to be much less important as reasons for rejection by the 
psychologists than by the children. Others on which there was some 
divergence were talking about others (22), telling on others (20), 
boys acting like girls (30), hypercritical (6), bad temper (13), and 
sad person (21). All of these were predicted to be considerably 
more important by the psychologists than they were actually 
ranked by the children. 

In looking at the mean rankings of the syndromes that fell in 
this order: delinquency related (highest), aggressive, non-com- 
pliant, and withdrawing behaviors (lowest), we find that the mean 
rankings for the different groups are very similar. Delinquency 
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related items were considered important by all the groups but 
slightly less so by the psychologists. The children’s group consid- 
ered the aggressive clusters important but less so than did the 
adults. The mean rankings for the non-compliant behavior fell at 
about fifteenth or,the middle of the scale. These were considered 
more important by the children and T-2 group, the group working 
from their own reactions to the children. Withdrawing behavior as 
a reason for rejection is much lower in mean ranking than the 
others and the groups generally agreed. 

In all of the comparisons we see great likenesses and only seldom 
do we see divergence with the children’s ratings or rankings either 
in feeling by T-2 or in predicting by T-1 and psychologists. The 
differences that appear do not take any discernible pattern. It 
would appear, then, that the adults understand children’s feelings 
on these behaviors; that the adult group T-2 feels as the children 
do about them; and/or adults in general may react to these be- 
haviors very similarly and, therefore, the prediction could have 
been an expression of the adults’ reaction to the behaviors and not 
necessarily an “objective understanding” of these early adoles- 
cents’ opinions. Undoubtedly an emotional reaction is aroused in 
the adults by these neutral to negative behaviors ... to what 
extent one can only theorize. It may be that any group of people, 
no matter what age, sex, or other grouping, may react to these be- 
haviors similarly ... that we have cultural attitudes toward those 
transcending these small segmental samplings. 

Questions raised by this study. Since the original children’s 
sample was tested in school, could these opinions be somewhat af- 
fected by the setting and the teachers’ opinions? Are these really 
an expression of middle class or common values? Do the paper 
and pencil opinion studies always or nearly always elicit responses 
affected by the administrator and the setting? Although much care 
was taken to prepare the “set,” can we be relatively certain the 
“set” was followed by the individuals? These are questions raised 
by serious research workers but as we know, they are extremely 
difficult or impossible to answer. 
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INFLUENCE OF A COLLEGE READING 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM ON ACADEMIC 
PERFORMANCE 
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INTRODUCTION 


During the last twenty-five years there has been a steady and 
widespread increase in the number of remedial’ reading courses 
offered at the college level. Studies by Blake (2) and Causey (4) 
indicate that the number of colleges and universities offering such 
programs has more than doubled since Charters’ (5) study in 1941. 
Blake’s survey (3) suggests that this increase is continuing. 

This rapid development of remedial reading courses for college 
students has been spurred by the research studies which show a 
close relationship between college success* and reading abilities 
as measured by one or more reading tests (6). These studies also 
indicate that a large number of college students are seriously de- 
ficient in many of the basic reading skills. 

Research aimed at assessing the value of college remedial read- 
ing programs has been carried on almost from the beginning of this 
type of instruction. Reports of this research have been, in the words 
of Ammons and Hieronymus (1), “almost uniformly optimistic 
and even enthusiastic.” Unfortunately, “most such studies suffer 
from somewhat inadequate experimental design, particularly with 
respect to control of practice effects and level of motivation” (1). 

Robinson (9), in an article which set the pace for the subsequent 
research in this area,® bluntly stated that there was a striking lack 
of adequate validation data in the field of remedial reading. He 
asserted: 





* The term “remedial” is used in this article to refer to teaching procedures 
intended to correct faulty reading habits and develop new ones which are 
more efficient. The term includes procedures sometimes called “corrective.” 

* These studies generally use academic grades as a criterion of college 
success. 

* Virtually all studies concerned with the evaluation of remedial reading 
programs which were carried on after the publication of this article pay at 
least lip service to its demand for more adequate experimental controls. 
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“Academic performance is clearly the sine qua non for the vali- 
dation of remedial courses, particularly in liberal arts curricula 
where by far the largest portion of scholastic agenda comprises 
reading or related activities. And in the final analysis, remedial 
instruction must necessarily stand or fall on the basis of this 
single criterion, however ingeniously alternative standards of 
comparison are defended.” 
Robinson concluded that remedial programs have not conclusively 
demonstrated their value. Summerfield (11), in a report made 
four years later, also found that there is little or no evidence to 
show that college reading programs have significant long-rang> 
effects. 

While the situation with regard to the number of studies con- 
cerned with evaluating the effect of remedial reading programs on 
scholastic achievement is considerably better than when Robinson 
wrote, the results of these studies have been inconclusive except 
for the research of Kilby (7) and Mouly (8), which did not in- 
clude measures to control level of motivation. 

Virtually all of these studies also gave no evidence of attempts 
to control variables (such as college curriculum, age, sex, and in- 
telligence) which might have affected scholastic performance as 
much as or more than the supposedly differentiating factor of par- 
ticipation in a reading program. Some studies even gave no evi- 
dence of controlling for differences in initial reading ability. No 
researcher, except Robinson, gave convincing evidence of having 
attempted to control initial motivation (although Smith and Wood 
(10) assume such control). 

Robinson (9) pointed out that such neglect of initial level of 
motivation is striking in view of the voluntary nature of most 
remedial programs. The students who choose to present themselves 
for such classes are likely to be those who are most highly moti- 
vated. Their performance gain, therefore, would be associated, in 
part at least, with such motivation. 

This study is reported to throw further light on the problem. The 
investigation compared the academic performance for three semes- 
ters of the students who completed the Cornell Reading Improve- 
ment Program‘ in the fall of 1954 with the performance of a con- 





*The Cornell Reading Program is a non-credit course. Enrollment is 
voluntary, and, during the fall semester, restricted to freshmen whose 
scores on the entrance battery fall in a certain range. Course instruction 
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trol group. The study also compared the scholastic attrition during 
this three-semester period with the attrition of the control group. 
The results of a reading program should not only be demonstrated 
in terms of academic marks but also in terms of its practical sig- 
nificance, if any, in aiding its students to prolong their “academic 
life.” 


SELECTION OF THE SAMPLE FOR THE STUDY 


All students enrolled in four-year curricula of Cornell Univer- 
sity who completed the Reading Improvement Program in the fall 
semester of 1954 made up the experimental group, with the excep- 
tion of: 

(1) Two students for whom complete test data were lacking. 

(2) Eight girls, chosen by selecting alternate cases, who had to 
be excluded to make the proportion of each group equal with re- 
spect to sex. The experimental group numbered one hundred and 
sixteen students. 

The control group was chosen from freshmen enrolled in four- 
year curricula of Cornell who had applied for admission to the 
Reading Program for the fall semester of 1954, but who had not 
been enrolled because of lack of facilities. Letters were sent to two 
hundred and ten of these freshmen who had submitted written ap- 
plications for enrollment, inviting them to come to a special test- 
ing session at night in the early part of November, 1954. All who 
responded to this request were chosen for the control group, with 
the exception of: . 

(1) Ten students who subsequently enrolled in the 1955 spring 
semester classes of the Reading Program. (Efforts were made to 
dissuade students in the control group from such enrollment. Sixty- 
five students initially sought enrollment.) 5 

(2) Students for whom complete test data were lacking. 

(3) Students whose native language was not English. Of the 
one hundred and sixty students who took the special test, one 
hundred and forty-two were placed in the control group. 





centers around the book by M. D. Glock entitled, The Improvement of 
College Reading, Boston, Houghton Mifflin and Co., 1954. 

* Of the one hundred and forty-two students in the control group, ninety- 
one (sixty-four per cent) subseqyently enrolled in and completed the Read- 
ing Program by the end of the Spring term, 1956. 
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DIVISION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 


The experimental and control groups each were divided into two 
subgroups. This division was necessary because two measures of 
academic aptitude are used at Cornell University. These are the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination 
Board Series (hereafter referred to as the SAT.), and the Ohio 
State University Psychological Examination (henceforth called 
the O. S. U.). 

Students for whom SAT. scores were available were placed in ex- 
perimental and control subgroups A. Students in these subgroups 
were students from the Colleges of Engineering, Home Economics, 
and Arts and Sciences. The numbers of students in experimental 
and control subgroups A are proportional with respect to sex and 
division of the university. 

Students from the College of Agriculture, School of Hotel Ad- 
ministration, and School of Industrial and Labor Relations, whose 
academic aptitude was measured by scores on the O. 8. U., com- 
posed experimental and control subgroups B. The numbers of stu- 
dents in the experimental and control subgroups are proportional 
with respect to sex and college of the university.® 


DELIMITATIONS 


(1) The experimental and control groups are not considered as 
random samples either of college freshmen in general or of Cornell 
freshmen. The conclusions, therefore, should not be construed as 
necessarily applicable to other situations unless conditions of in- 
struction are similar and the groups could reasonably be considered 
as samples of a population from which the subjects for this study 
constituted a random sample.’ 

(2) Two instructors taught the class sections of the Cornell 
Reading Program during the fall semester of 1954, each one teach- 
ing six of the twelve sections. 

(3) Scholastic achievement was evaluated in terms of the total 
grade-point average for individual students. 





*Eight girls were excluded from experimental subgroup B in order to 
maintain this proportionality. These girls were selected for exclusion by 
taking every alternate girl. 

*The Cornell Reading Improvement Program is described at length by 
the investigator in his unpublished doctoral dissertation (from which this 
article is taken): An Experimental Study on the Influence of a College Read- 
ing Program on Academic Performance. Cornell University, 1956. 
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BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


(1) The fact that two instructors taught the Reading Program 
introduced no significant bias in the study. 

(2) Motivation was sufficiently controlled by the process used 
to select the control group. (The level of motivation, in respect to 
remedial reading instruction, at least, of those students who, al- 
though their initial applications for enrollment had been rejected, 
voluntarily appeared for further testing, is believed to be approxi- 
mately equivalent to the motivation of actual participants in the 
program. )® 


HYPOTHESES TO BE TESTED 


(1) Students in the experimental and control groups do not dif- 
fer in academic achievement as measured by: 

(a) College grade-point average for the first semester. 

(b) College grade-point average for the second semester. 

(c) College grade-point average for the first two semesters. 

(d) College grade-point average for the third semester. 

(e) College grade-point average for the first three semesters. 

(2) Students in the experimental and control groups do not 
differ in their tendency to make semester grade-point averages 
below 70. 

(3) Students in the experimental and control groups do not dif- 
fer in their tendency to remain enrolled in Cornell University. 


STATISTICAL PROCEDURES UTILIZED IN TESTING THE HYPOTHESES 


Hypothesis (1) was tested by means of the analysis of covari- 
ance technique. In each analysis of covariance, verbal and mathe- 
matics scores on the January series of the SAT., or scores on the 
O. 8. U. Psychological Examination, Form 21, were employed as 
control variables to remove individual differences in academic 
ability ; the scores on the Vocabulary and Speed of Comprehension 





* The strength of this motivation is indicated by the fact that sixty-four 
per cent of the control group completed the Reading Program by the end of 
the Spring term, 1956. Since another nineteen per cent left Cornell by the be- 
ginning of that Spring term, only seventeen per cent did not carry out their 
declared intention. Robinson (9) reported that seventy-two per cent of his 
control group similarly followed through. Smith and Wood (10), who rely 
on a similar technique for control of motivation in their control group of 
twenty-one, did not report the extent to which their “motivated controls” 
carried out their intentions as declared. 
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sections of the Codperative Reading Comprehension Test were 
used as control variables to remove individual differences in initial 
reading ability; and age (expressed in terms of months) was used 
as a control variable to remove to some degree individual differ- 
ences resulting from length of life. 

Hypotheses (2) and (3) were investigated by the application of 
discriminant equations to analysis of convariance. This technique 
was used to remove variations in individual ability. Since the cri- 
terion is a dichotomous variable rather than a continuous one, the 
discriminant equation was employed (12). Scores on the Vocabu- 
lary and Speed of Comprehension sections of the Cooperative 
Reading Comprehension Test were used to adjust for initial differ- 
ences in individual reading ability. 

Table I gives a comparison of the experimental and control 
groups with respect to the control variables used. The median SAT. 
verbal scores in 1954 for those colleges of Cornell University which 
require the SAT. of all applicants were 584, 560, and 514; median 


TABLE I.—A COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS WITH 
REsPECT TO CONTROL VARIABLES USED IN THE STUDY 






































Experimental Control 
Variable 
S rd S 
Mean Deviation Mean Deviation 
Group A 
Age 218.5 4.8 219.0 4.4 
Codép Speed of Com- 53.4 5.2 61.5 5.3 
prehension Score 
Coép Vocabulary 57.2 5.8 59.0 5.5 
Score 
SAT Verbal Score 470.4 67.8 506. 2 56.7 
SAT Math Score 543.0 85.1 568.5 86.5 
Group B 
Age 232.3 27.2 224.4 21.8 
Codp Speed of Com- 54.0 4.5 59.5 6.2 
prehension 
Coép Vocabulary 56.4 5.5 58.8 6.8 
Score 
O. 8. U. Score 71.5 12.8 78.5 23.7 
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Taste II.—Comparison oF GrapE-PoInt AVERAGES 











ie Experimental Control Experimental Control 
Period 

N A N A N B N B 
First semester * | 51 | 77.2* | 72 | 73.1% | 65 | 75.0* | 70 | 72.5* 
Second semester 50 | 76.8 | 70 | 75.6 | 64) 74.9 | 65) 73.9 
Two semester cumula-| 51 | 77.4* | 72 | 73.8* | 65 | 75.3* | 70 | 72.5” 
tive 
Third semester 48 | 76.7 | 61 | 76.6 | 57 | 75.8 | 53 | 75.6 
Three semester cumula- | 51 | 76.9* | 72 | 74.4* | 65 | 75.4* | 70 | 72.8* 
tive 





























* Grade-point average adjusted for individual differences as measured 
by control variables. 


SAT. math scores were 572, 633, and 513. Twenty-seven per cent 
of the verbal scores were over 600; seventy-four per cent were over 
500; forty-seven per cent of the math scores were over 600; 82.8 
per cent exceeded 500. 

The O. 8S. U. Psychological Test is administered during Orienta- 
tion Week to those freshmen who were not required to take the 
SAT. as a prerequisite to admission. The median O. S. U. score for 
this group in 1954 was 80; the mean score was 80.4. Fifty per cent 
of the students made scores between 61 and 97. It should be noted 
that this test is given according to local procedures and, therefore, 
the scores are not comparable to published norms. 

The subjects in this study are thus students of below-average 
academic ability as measured by Cornell standards. Table II shows 
that the experimental group is less capable academically, as meas- 
ured by the tests used, than is the control group. Neither group, 
however, is characteristic of the freshman class entering Cornell in 
1954. 


FINDINGS 


Comparison of the experimental and control groups with respect 
to achievement in Cornell University, as measured by grade-point 
averages, showed that the experimental group significantly ex- 
ceeded the control group in first semester grade-point average; in 
cumulative grade-point average for two semesters; and in cumu- 
lative grade-point average for three semesters. 

The differences between the groups in grade-point average for 
the second and third semesters were not statistically significant. 
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TasBLe III.—A ComPaRISON oF STUDENTS IN THE EXPERIMENTAL AND 
ConTROL GROUPS WITH RESPECT TO THE PERCENTAGES OF DROP-oUTS 
FOR THREE SEMESTERS CUMULATIVELY 








Semester Group _S . a F Value 
1 - 2 1.7 
C 7 4.9 —* 
2 x 9 7.7 
C 26 18.3 6.07t 12.71t 
3 x 10 8.6 
C 28 19.7 6.20 11.44t 




















* Insufficient number of cases in each group for reliable chi-square. 

Tt Significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

¢ F-value obtained by discriminant equations significant at 1 per cent 
level of confidence. 

X = Experimental, (number of cases = 116); C = Control (number of 
cases = 142). 


The difference between the groups, however, in regard to second 
semester grade-point average closely approached statistical sig- 
nificance (F = 3.75). The following factors may have operated to 
produce this result: (1) the higher percentage of dropouts which 
occurred in the control group than in the experimental group; (2) 
adjustment to college work for the survivors of the control group. 
These factors resulted in the control group becoming more select. 
Unless one is willing to admit that students can learn to read and 
study efficiently only in a reading program, the best preparation 
for succeeding semesters of college work for those students who 
survive (academically) is presumably the work of the preceding 
semesters. 

Comparison of the experimental and control groups with respect 
to the tendency to make semester grade-point averages below 70 
showed that students in the control group significantly exceeded 
students in the experimental group in the number of first and 
second semester grade-point averages below 70. No significant dif- 
ference was found between the groups for the third semester. This 
change of trend was probably due to the increased selectivity of the 
control group. 

Investigation of the numbers of dropouts in the experimental 
and control groups showed that significantly fewer students in the 
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experimental group dropped out of Cornell during the period of the 
study than was the case for the control group. Comparison of the 
dropout record of the experimental and control groups with that of 
the remainder of the freshman class of 1954 showed a significant 
difference in favor ef the experimental group. Comparison of the 
dropout record of the experimental group with that of the remain- 
der of the freshman class of 1954 (including the control group) 
showed that the statistically significant difference found between 
the experimental and control groups did not result from a sampling 
artifact—i.e., the control group did not have an abnormally high 
dropout rate in comparison with the rest of the class from which it 
was drawn. The investigation showed, rather, that the experimental 
group had a markedly lower dropout rate than the class from which 
it was drawn (chi-square value = 4.65). This is notable in view of 
its less favored position relative to the measures of scholastic ap- 
titude used. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


The preceding summary of the results of a three-semester in- 
vestigation leads to conclusions which suggest the influence of the 
Reading Improvement Program on the academic performance of 
Cornell students. 

Insofar as the measures used controlled individual differences in 
academic ability and initial reading ability, and insofar as no 
other pertinent but uncontrolled influences related to academic 
achievement created an important bias, students who completed 
the Cornell Reading Program: (1) Significantly surpassed students 
in the control group in regard to cumulative grade-point average 
for the three semesters of the study. (2) Made significantly more 
grade-point averages above 70 than did students in the control 
group. (Thus, the higher mean grade-point averages found for the 
experimental group were not achieved through the combination of 
many low grade-point averages with a few extremely high ones 
while most of the control group was achieving satisfactory grade- 
point averages with only a few of its members making low aver- 
ages. On the contrary, a significantly greater proportion of low 
grade-point averages were made by students in the control group.) 
(3) Had significantly fewer dropouts for the entire period of the 
study than did either the control group or the remainder of the 
freshman class. 
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By the end of the third semester, one hundred and six of the 
original one hundred and sixteen members of the experimental 
group survived (a staying power of 91.4 per cent), as compared to 
one hundred and fourteen of an original total of one hundred and 
forty-two for the control group (80.3 per cent). In view of the 
preceding findings, the conclusion seems justified that the greater 
staying power of the experimental group was not achieved at the 
expense of academic achievement as measured by grade-point 
average. 

Despite the increasing selectivity of the control group, due to its 
greater dropout rate, and despite the continuing inferiority of the 
experimental group in academic aptitude, as indicated by the 
measures used, students who completed the Cornell Reading Pro- 
gram surpassed students in the control group in the three phases 
of academic performance investigated by this study. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ALLEN L. Epwarps. Statistical Methods for the Behavioral Sci- 
ences. New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1954, pp. 542. 


This is a book, not for majors in mathematics, but for students in 
other sciences who need to be able to read their literature and to 
work out the problems involved in their research. The author is 
specially interested to present a book “that is sufficiently simple 
and accurate to be followed by those with a minimum of mathe- 
matical training.” To do this he has not only written simply and 
accurately but has included a chapter on elementary mathematics 
for those who are not prepared in fundamentals. 

Other matters taken up in nineteen chapters are those now well 
known in the best texts including the analysis of variance, the 
chi-square test, and significance tests for ranked data. Not so fre- 
quently found are chapters on simplifying statistical computa- 
tions, and parts of chapters on non-normal distributions and non- 
parametric tests. Examples are given at the ends of chapters, and 
answers which can be found in the back of the book permit the 
student to test himself. The excellent selection of material includes 
more than is required for most courses and the instructor can select 
according to his needs. 

There is a well chosen bibliography (pp. 441-446), a long list 
of formulas used in the text (pp. 447-470), and an appendix con- 
taining fifteen tables. 

Undoubtedly the author has succeeded in simplicity, clearness, 
and accuracy without the unnecessary wordiness that has been 
found in some texts. This may well be considered the best available 
text at the present time for psychology, biology, sociology and 
education. 

A. S. EpWarps 


The University of Georgia 


GeorceE 8. Stevenson. Mental Health Planning for Social Action. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956, pp. 358. 


After a quarter of a century of study and experience with prob- 
lems of mental health, Dr. Stevenson can speak with intimate 
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knowledge of the details in the promotion of mental health. He 
tells us that there is much more knowledge available than is being 
used; and he shows how people can work together in a task that 
needs much more than has ever been done. Especially is help 
needed to get peeple to do what can be done. 

In order to do this they need not only to be aroused at the right 
time, but they should know the difficulties and pitfalls that have 
been met and overcome in past years, and the suggestions for 
positive action that can be found in the experiences of those years. 

The book is in five parts. Part One deals with basic considera- 
tions; Part Two with the restoration of mental health; Part Three 
with the protection of mental health; Part Four with what is called 
elevation of mental health; and Part Five discusses some special 
considerations. 

The purpose of the book is not to explain all kinds of mental 
disorder, but to indicate the kinds which need help and the means, 
facilities, methods, etc., that can and should be used to attain the 
goal of mental health for as many as possible. These kinds include 
the mentally disordered, the mentally deficient, alcoholic and drug 
cases, legal offenders, mentally ill children and the aged. These 
are considered with special relation to the planning of programs 
that can promote mental health, and to the details that must be 
worked out in order to have successful execution of the program. 

Means, facilities and methods include The U.S. Public Health 
Service, state and local services, private practice, and fund con- 
tribution from the home, the church, the school, military defense 
services, in work and in recreation, etc. : 

Many facts pertinent to mental health are included briefly and 
are not discussed in detail. They are included as contributing to 
the possible implementation of our knowledge for the purpose of 
promoting better mental health. 

Significant contribution is made in connection with details of 
planning; the more significant value of the volume lies in the ma- 
ture judgment of the author who lived through the beginnings and 
the development of what was first called Mental Hygiene, and 
what is now thought to be better named Mental Health. In the 
Foreword, Margaret Mead says that Dr. Stevenson has done more 
for men’<] health in the United States than has any other living 
person. 


a 
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The book is recommended especially to those who wish to learn 
how to do the best planning for social codperation in the promo- 
tion of mental health. 

Bibliographical references are added to each chapter, and a good 
index (pp. 341-358) concludes the book. 

A. S. Epwarps 


The Unversity of Georgia 


Howarp BECKER AND REUBEN Hix. Family, Marriage and Parent- 
hood. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1955, $6.25, pp. 849, plus x. 


To serve as a text for a traditional course on the family and also 
to be useful as a book serving the more modern demand for prepa- 
ration for marriage is what this symposium purposes to be. In the 
second addition, all of the 23 original contributors of the first vol- 
ume are again used. Most of the contributors are specialists in the 
social field, that is, they are sociologists or cultural anthropolo- 
gists and what they write about covers the following phases of the 
problems they consider—context of family life; preparation for 
marriage; marriage interaction; problems of parenthood and fam- 
ily administration; family crises and ways of meeting them; and 
prospects for the future. The book has many pages and the print is 
small. Each series of articles is followed by topics for discussion 
and reports and also includes selected references. There are many 
footnotes throughout the book. It is a very texty-looking book, but 
because it is a symposium, the style and intelligibility varies. The 
appendix includes the marriage prediction scale prepared by Er- 
nest Burgess and Leonard Cottrell. A critique of the Kinsey re- 
ports is the finishing touch in bringing it up-to-date. 

The book is comprehensive, including almost everything one can 
think of under the topic. Its emphasis is towards liberated person- 
ality type. It lists many things that represent an attempt in or- 
ganizing our knowledge to make it somewhat more easy to study 
and learn. For example, it lists and considers the five diverging 
American family types as including the Middletown family, the 
Ozark family, the Negro “mother-centered” family, the Mormon 
polygonous family and the old order Amish family, and it suggests 
for consideration a six-dimensional construction which includes: 
(1) people-centered family; (2) The thing-centered family; (3) 
the “idea-sentiment-complex” family; (4) The activity-centered 
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family; (5) The status-centered family; (6) The family turned 
in on itself. Here, too, one can find relatively reliable information 
about what produces marriageable personalities and fairly intel- 
ligent considerations about differences between romance and rea- 
son in courtship and marriage, and also fairly realistic considera- 
tion of why love is not enough for happiness in life. Also, included 
is a fairly objective consideration of how marriages and families 
go off; the réle of religion and such special problems as bereave- 
ment. It has valuable material and can serve the purpose for which 
it is intended—namely, as a text book on family and marriage 
preparations, but the manner of presentation and the general style 
is not of the nature that would appeal to people who are looking 
for knowledge in a manner that is more popularized and more in- 
teresting, rather than just reliable and valid. 
H. MELTZER 
Human Relations Research Foundation, St. Louis, Missouri 


S. J. Van Pett. Hypnotic Suggestion. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956, $2.75, pp. 95. 


“Hypnotic Suggestion, Its Réle in Psychoneurotic and Psycho- 
somatic Disorders, A Thesis”—is the full title of this small volume 
written by S. J. Van Pelt, who carries the degrees of M.B., and B.S. 
after his name. The book is largely a description of the author’s 
personalized way of practicing hypnotism in the treatment of 
mental disorders. He conceives of hypnotism as playing a role in 
the aetiology and mechanism of the psychoneurosis and hypnotic 
suggestion as a preferred method in the treatment of psychoneuro- 
sis. In the consideration of each phase of this topic, the author lets 
you know that it is his original method. A number of illustrative 
case histories considered in brief are proposed to show how and 
why. The treatment seems fairly well stereotyped and is composed 
of what the author chooses to call the three phases of study and 
treatment: relaxation, realization, reéducation. Typically, in his 
first session, he teaches the person to relax; advises him to think 
of the cause of his troubles and come back with the thought in 
mind (and this his patients seems always to do) and after this 
realization the whole problem is then one of reéducation. His ar- 
gument is that in his use of hypnosis, he definitely gets at the cause 
and thus eliminates criticism given by Freud and others concern- 
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ing the limitations of the use of hypnosis in therapy, on the grounds 
that it is merely treating symptoms. He advises his patients to 
form pictures in their minds, see themselves acting normally in 
the company of men and women, or reacting to their ailments in 
a new light of present reality. The beginning of his reéducation 
always begins with the suggestion to the effect that now that the 
patient knows how he got that way, that he could give up his fears 
and be himself again. He points out to his patient that things are 
different now so the patient doesn’t need the old feelings which 
frighten and upset him. 

Though the author claims, unreservedly, good results, this book 
on hypnotherapy would not be considered as one that gives suffi- 
cient attention to psychodynamics of personality, the understand- 
ing of a person, or a person understanding himself, nor is it thor- 
oughgoing enough in its simple design for therapy. 

H. ME.LTzER 

Human Relations Research Foundation, St. Louis, Missourt 


C. W. VALENTINE. Parents and Children. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955, $3.75, pp. 212 plus xi. 


What are the most fundamental contributions of psychology 
which have a true bearing on development and training of chil- 
dren? How can they be applied to everyday problems of family 
life? These are the questions the author of this volume had in 
mind when writing the book primarily intended for parents. The 
material is presented in six parts. These are devoted to a consider- 
ation of basic motivations and influences on conduct; unconscious 
influences in abnormal reactions; general intelligence and special 
abilities; stages of development of the child and main problems 
of school and home. 

The material the author selects for presentation and his manner 
of presenting is, to a fair extent, relevant for the purpose. The 
author is aware of the fact that in his book he has been perhaps 
over-concerned with difficulties and anxieties of child develop- 
ment. But he suggests that a concern with these is small pay for 
the pleasures of parenthood for parents who have a real love of 
children and a rich intellectual interest in seeing their children 


grow. 
In spite of the author’s good intentions and sense of familiarity 
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with knowledge that he wants to use, the material would serve the 
purpose of educating parents more effectively if it were somewhat 
more humanized, if not more popularized. 
H. MELTZER 
Human Relations Research Foundation, St. Louis, Missouri 


Donap E. Super. Opportunities in Psychology. New York: Voca- 
tional Guidance Manuals, 1955, pp. 96. 


Opportunities in Psychology was written to serve as a voca- 
tional guidance manual by Dr. Super. Dr. Super is Professor of 
Education in the Department of Guidance, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and is an editor of applied and counseling psy- 
chology journals. He is, therefore, in position to know, as well as 
be concerned with the field of psychology as an occupational op- 
portunity. 

Dr. Super does an excellent job of presenting in intelligible lan- 
guage the kind of information that one would like to know about 
a field that he is considering as a possible choice for himself. He 
presents this material under such captions as: What is Psychol- 
ogy?; Prospects for Psychology; Rewards of Psychology; Fields 
of Psychology; Education and Training of Psychologists: Getting 
Started and Getting Ahead; and Scientific and Professional Or- 
ganizations in Psychology. He considers psychology as both a 
science and profession. Rewards are considered largely in terms of 
financial rewards, as well as intangible rewards. He includes even 
the disadvantages in consideration of rewards. ? 

All in all, this is a very handy volume for the purpose intended. 

H. MELTZER 

Human Relations Research Foundation, St. Louis, Missourt 


JEROME M. SerpMAn. Readings in Educational Psychology. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955, $3.25, pp. 402 plus xiv. 


The field of educational psychology includes much material that 
is both interesting and useful. What are these topics and who are 
the people who have written well about them? To select well both 
topics and people calls for a familiarity and a perspective that is 
not often found among professors of educational psychology. The 
author of this volume, in his selection of topics and authors does 
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have this knowledge and familiarity. As expressed in the editor’s 
introduction the “pages are intended to help those who read them 
to see educational psychology as a subject that has a specific con- 
tribution to make to an educative process as broad as that envi- 
sioned in Milton’s definition.” And Milton, as the reader may re- 
member, described education as “that which fits a man to perform 
justly, skillfully and magnanimously all the offices, both private 
and public of peace and war.” This may be too ambitious a defini- 
tion for even the author to claim to have satisfied, but the volume 
does include well written contributions (by educators, psycholo- 
gists, anthropologists) which cover all dimensions of modifications 
of human nature in terms of individual and social meanings in a 
comprehensive manner. 

The material is presented under such captions as: Human 
Growth and Development; Human Relations in the Schooi; Indi- 
vidual Differences; Learning; Improving Teacher Effectiveness. 
Growth and development is considered in terms of physical growth 
as well as socialization in modern American society. Human rela- 
tions in school includes a consideration of the school as a social 
group and mental hygiene in teaching. The facts of individual dif- 
ferences are presented in terms of readiness for learning, testing 
and appraisal, adapting schooling to individual differences. Learn- 
ing is considered as a process of conscious growth in understanding 
attitudes, values and skills and also as a process of personal-social 
development. A section on improving teacher effectiveness includes 
a consideration of teach-pupil relations; school practices and 
school-community relations. The book contains a very compre- 
hensive list of references and an index. The content proper is gen- 
erally presented in two-column arrangement and is neatly ar- 
ranged for use. 

All teachers of educational psychology will find this a very use- 
ful volume to serve as a supplement to a text book. Where the lit- 
erature is readily available, the materials are inclusive enough to 
serve as source material for a course instead of a text. 

H. MELTzER 

Human Relations Research Foundation, St. Louis, Missouri 
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